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A  SEMI.MONTHIY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS. 
TRENDS.  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  Issues 


White  House  Conference  on  edneatlon:  The 

final  report  of  the  Committee  was  submitted  to  the 
President  on  April  6.  The  full  text,  50,000  words,  will 
be  available  to  the  public  on  April  18  ( Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing¬ 
ton  25,  D.  C.  40c).  The  report,  summarizing  the 
needs  of  the  Nation’s  school  system,  contains  79  speci¬ 
fic  recommendations  for  school  improvements  in  six 
areas  of  elementary  and  secondary  location.  It  pre¬ 
sents  a  39,000  word  statement  on  the  Committee’s 
findings,  made  on  the  basis  of  its  own  studies  into  the 
six  topics  discussed  at  the  White  House  Conference 
last  fall,  the  results  of  the  Conference  itself,  and  the 
results  of  reports  of  the  56  State  and  Territorial  Con¬ 
ferences.  In  his  letter  of  transmittal  to  the  President, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Neil  McElroy,  stated: 
“'The  issues  confronting  the  schools  are  so  complex  and 
so  bound  to  the  inevitable  changes  of  time  that  no  one 
report  can  hope  to  be  more  than  an  installment  of 
what  must  be  a  continuing  study.”  (See  page  2  for  a 
summary  of  the  report.) 

Organized  labor  has  given  its  support  to 

the  School  Construction  Bill  now  pending  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  AFL-CIO  legislative  representa- 
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tive  Andrew  J.  Biemiller,  speaking  before  a  House 
Education  Subcommittee,  urges  that  the  federal 
school-aid  program  be  extended  to  provide  federal 
construction  and  maintenance-operation  funds  to  local¬ 
ities  which  need  more  school  buildings  because  of 
nearby  Government  installations.  Mr.  Biemiller  says 
the  need  is  urgent  because  of  authorized  programs  to 
build  more  than  100,000  housing  units  for  servicemen 
and  their  families  near  these  installations. 

The  banning  of  a  secondary  textbook  in 

Montgomery  County  ( Md. )  classrooms  points  up  once 
again  the  narrow  path  the  educator  treads  between  the 
standards  of  his  profession  and  the  local  goals  of  his 
community.  'The  book.  Social  Living,  was  rejected 
because  it  “advocated  opinions”  unsuit^  to  education¬ 
al  conditions  in  Montgomery  County.  'The  author.  Dr. 
Paul  H.  Landis,  Washington  State  College,  replied 
that  “a  social  science  textbook  that  avoids  contro¬ 
versial  subjects  is  not  worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on.” 
'The  Board  of  Education  agreed,  said  it  had  “no  inten¬ 
tion  of  limiting  discussion  in  classrooms  on  social  prob¬ 
lems.”  'The  result  has  been  a  tempest  in  Montgomery 
County  in  which  almost  ev^one  —  including  the 
teachers  —  has  had  a  part.  'The  issue:  how  does  a 
Board  go  about  keeping  out  a  book  it  doesn’t  want, 
yet  not  limit  free  aiscussion  —  or  starting  a  chain 
reaction  that  results  in  a  genuine  witch-hunt? 

Progress  toward  settling  differences  on 

college  entrance  requirements,  which  some  high 
schools  believe  are  blocking  their  general  growth  and 
development,  has  been  made  by  the  College-High 
School  Relations  Committee.  'This  Committee,  rep¬ 
resenting  27  Northeastern  high  schools  and  colleges, 
has  been  working  since  1951  to  come  to  some  major 
agreement  and  understanding  of  common  problems. 
'The  experiment  is  comparable  to  the  famous  Michigan 
plan  of  recent  years,  where  a  group  of  high  schools 
and  colleges  sought  mutual  improvement  and  fuller 
and  freer  expression  of  their  problems.  'The  report, 
released  by  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
includes  agreements  on  basic  principles,  a  summary 
of  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  high  schools  and 
colleges. 


HIGH  LIGHTS 


from  the  final  report 


The  Committee  for  the  White  House  Conference  on  Education 


Fnndamental  recommendations  of  the  Committee: 

1.  School  authorities  should  emphasize  the  importance  of  priorities  in  education. 
It  is  good  that  the  schools  provide  a  great  variety  of  services  designed  to  fit 
children  for  fruitful  adult  lives,  but  there  is  a  real  danger  that  in  attempting  to 
do  a  little  of  everything,  schools  may  end  by  doing  nothing  well. 

2.  The  American  people  should  study  carefully  their  systems  of  school  organization, 
consider  measures  to  deny  funds  other  than  local  to  districts  which  do  not,  after 
a  reasonable  length  of  time,  organize  on  an  eflBcient  basis. 

3.  Local  boards  of  education  should  quickly  assess  their  school-building  needs,  and 
give  this  information  to  their  state  departments  of  education,  wmch  in  turn 
should  forward  it  to  the  U.  S.  OfiRce  of  Education. 

4.  Greater  inducements  of  all  kinds  must  be  offered  to  attract  and  retain  enough 
good  teachers.  Teaching  must  be  made  a  financially-profitable  profession. 

5.  A  new  look  should  be  taken  at  the  entire  question  of  how  much  money  we 
should  spend  on  education.  We  will  have  to  double  the  money  spent  for  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  next  ten  years. 

6.  Every  possible  step  must  be  taken  to  encourage  the  interest  and  activity  of  all 
citizens  in  school  ^airs. 

7.  (The  Committee  recommends  that  a  White  House  Conference  on  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion  be  held  —  this  is  already  in  the  planning  stage.) 


TBDE  SIX  TOPICS:  Conclusions  of  the  Committee 


1  WHAT  SHOULD  OUR  SCHOOLS  ACCOMPLISH?  The 
basic  res^nsibility  of  the  schools  is  the  development  of  the 
skills  of  the  mind,  but  the  over-all  mission  has  been  enlarged. 
Schools  are  now  asked  to  help  each  child  to  become  as  good 
and  as  capable  as  native  endowment  permits;  to  acquire  any 
skill  or  characteristic  which  a  majority  of  the  community  be¬ 
lieves  worth  while.  “The  order  given  by  the  American  people 
to  the  schools  is  grand  in  its  simplicity:  in  addition  to  intellec¬ 
tual  achievement,  foster  morality,  happiness  and  any  useful 
ability.”  The  talent  of  each  chila  is  to  sought  out  and  de¬ 
veloped  to  the  fullest,  each  weakness  studied,  and  where  pos¬ 
sible  corrected.  ‘This  is  truly  a  majestic  ideal,  and  an  astonish¬ 
ingly  new  one.  Schools  of  this  kind  have  never  been  provided 
for  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  mankind.” 

2  IN  WHAT  WAYS  CAN  WE  ORGANIZE  OUR  SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS  MORE  EFFICIENTLY  AND  ECONOMICALLY? 
Major  reforms  in  the  organization  of  education  are  necessary 
—  most  school  districts  are  too  small.  A  school  district  should 
have  1200  students  and  40  teachers  to  make  it  an  efiBcient  ad¬ 
ministrative  organization.  Standards  for  the  size  of  individual 
schools:  High  schools  should  have  a  minimum  of  300  students, 
12  full-time  teachers;  nothing  is  gained  by  an  enrollment  of 
more  than  1000  pupils.  Best  emollment:  700.  Elementary 
schools  should  have  a  minimum  enrollment  of  175  students, 
seven  teachers  for  a  6-grade  school.  There  should  be  at  least 
one  teacher  per  grade  per  school.  Maximum  efficiency;  300 
students,  12  teachers. 

3  WHAT  ARE  OUR  SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEEDS?  Three- 
fourths  of  the  present  need,  or  about  150,000  classrooms,  is 
caused  by  a  backlog  of  shortage;  and  the  other  fourth,  or 
50,000  classrooms,  is  due  to  increased  enrollments.  Forecasts 
of  future  need  are  not  strictly  calculable,  neither  is  future  cost. 
Statistics  indicate  that  in  most  states,  building  needs  are  great¬ 
est  in  suburbs,  small  cities  second,  large  cities  third.  The  two 
most  serious  obstacles  in  building  new  schools  appear  to  be  ob¬ 
solete  building  codes  and  limitations  on  taxation.  Briefly,  the 
shortage  of  school  buildings  persists  largely  because  of  a 
shortage  of  mone>’  —  a  dollar  today  buys  only  40%  as  much 
new  school  construction  as  it  did  in  1930. 


4  HOW  CAN  WE  GET  ENOUGH  GOOD  TEACHERS  - 
AND  KEEP  THEM?  The  shortage  of  teachers  is  as  severe  as 
the  shortage  of  school  buildings.  The  largest  single  cause  is 
undoubtedly  low  pay.  Another  imMitant  reason  is  that  we 
are  failing  to  educate  all  of  our  cap^le  young  people.  Among 
the  top  25%  who  finish  high  school,  fewer  than  one  haff 
graduate  from  college.  This  is  the  neatest  conspicuous  waste 
of  manpower  in  the  U.  S.  today.  This  manpower,  if  rescued, 
could  in  itself  solve  the  teacher  shortage.  60,000  new  teacher 
replacements  are  needed  each  year,  plus  another  25,000  annu¬ 
ally  for  the  public  schools  alone  if  the  present  birArate  con¬ 
tinues.  The  Committee  recommends  that  “salaries  provided 
for  teachers  should  be  established  at  actual  competitive  levels.” 

5  HOW  CAN  WE  FINANCE  OUR  SCHOOLS  -  BUILD 
AND  OPERATE  THEM?  Each  state  should  establish  local 
school  districts  of  size  sufficient  to  provide  competent  educa¬ 
tional  leadership  and  economy.  The  state  should  give  the 
people  of  each  school  district  reasonable  borrowing  power  and 
the  right  to  levy  the  taxes  they  are  willing  to  pay  for  their 
schools.  The  Federal  Government  should  provide  school- 
building  aid  on  a  short-time  emergency  basis.  All  children, 
enrolled  in  public  or  nonpublic  schools,  should  receive  basic 
health  and  safety  services  at  public  expense.  (A  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  Committee  members  indicates  that  the  role 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  financing  program  is  not 
clear;  some  feel  it  should  contribute  more  largely,  and  not  on  a 
short-term  emergency  basis.) 

6  HOW  CAN  WE  OBTAIN  A  CONTINUING  PUBLIC  IN¬ 
TEREST  IN  EDUCATION?  The  Committee  believes  that  the 
truth  of  the  following  three  facts  is  self-evident;  1.  Without  the 
interest  of  the  public,  schook  can  continue  no  longer  than  chil¬ 
dren  can  continue  without  the  interest  of  their  parents— schools 
depend  upon  the  public  not  only  for  material  support  but  for 
a  sense  of  direction;  2.  Public  interest  is  aroused  only  by  knowl¬ 
edge  of  problems  and  intentions,  and  it  exists  only  if  the  pub¬ 
lic  plays  an  active  part  in  school  affairs;  and,  3.  Most  activities 
designed  to  increase  public  interest  in  the  schools  can  best  be 
pursued  at  the  community,  state  and  national  levels. 


“It  is  primarily  the  schools  which  allow  no  mans  failure  to  prevent  the  success  of  his  son.” 

—THE  COMMITTEE 
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•  Adminigtration 


Press  relations  are  essential  for  the  operation 
of  a  good  school  program,  says  Benjamin  Fine,  Edu¬ 
cation  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  and  Vivienne 
Anderson,  public  relations  specialist  for  the  New  York 
Department  of  Education,  in  a  new  book.  The  School 
Administrator  and  the  Press. 

Pointing  out  that  the  schools  belong  to  the  public 
and  that  the  public  view  of  the  school  is  due  to  poor 
press  relations  generally,  they  suggest  “if  the  admin¬ 
istrator  realizes  that  the  public  has  a  right  to  know 
what  is  going  on  in  the  school  system,  he  would  not 
have  the  diflBculties  he  has  today.” 

Recently,  the  authors  comment,  one  state,  Michigan, 
conducted  a  survey  to  find  out  what  the  public  does 
know  about  the  public  schools.  Result:  65%  of  all 
school  news  dealt  with  the  relatively  nonessential 
aspects  of  education  —  athletics,  extracurricular  ac¬ 
tivities,  others.  Only  0.1%  dealt  with  teaching  methods, 
0.7%  with  curriculum.  Is  it  any  wonder,  tiiie  authors 
ask,  that  the  greatest  criticism  centers  around  teaching 
methods  and  ciuriculum? 

What  should  the  administrator  do  about  this?  He 
needs  to  rethink  his  approach  to  the  press.  The 
authors  suggest  five  simple  rules: 

(1)  Be  aware  of  the  significant  aspects  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Major  school  trends  and  developments  are  more 
valuable  to  the  public  than  sports  or  nonessentials. 

(2)  Understand  the  techniques  of  the  press.  Dis¬ 
cover  at  firsthand  what  the  newspapers  want,  how 
they  operate,  what  are  their  limitations  and  strong 
points. 

(3)  Project  long-range  plans  for  press  relations. 
“The  administrator  cannot  go  to  me  press  whenever 
he  wants  a  story  on  a  new  bond  issue  —  and  ignore 
the  press  the  rest  of  the  time.” 

(4)  Remember  that  the  schools  belong  to  the 
public.  It  must  be  given  answers  to  every  aspect  of 
education.  Once  public  support  is  lost,  the  school 
program  will  fall  of  its  own  weight. 

5)  Understand  the  objectives  of  a  good  press  re¬ 
lations  program.  Good  press  relations  will  educate 
the  public,  give  it  the  facts,  prevent  misunderstanding 
or  misinterpretation. 

To  implement  sound  press  relations,  the  authors 
suggest  an  organized  program  for  the  administrator: 

With  the  p^ess  —  take  the  initiative  in  maintaining 
friendly  personal  relations  with  editors,  ask  them  to 
visit,  lunch  at  the  school.  Ask  to  have  a  special  edu¬ 
cational  editor  assigned,  be  sure  to  invite  the  press 
to  all  school  functions. 

Within  the  school:  organize  a  system  that  will  en¬ 
able  “a  constant  flow  of  newsworthy  material  into  a 
central  ofiBce  from  various  schools  in  the  svstem,”  or 
from  local  units  (classrooms)  in  a  single  school.  The 
best  way  of  getting  news,  the  authors  state,  is  to  ap¬ 
point  a  news  representative  in  each  unit,  with  an  over¬ 
all  supervisor  responsible  for  getting  the  news  to  the 
central  news  office. 


The  School  Administrator  and  the  Press,  by  Benja¬ 
min  Fine  and  Vivienne  Anderson.  Arthur  C.  Croft 
Publications,  100  Garfield  Ave.,  New  London,  Conn. 
112p.  $2.50.  ( Orders  for  5  or  more  copies,  $2.00  each. ) 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“First-Year  Teachers  in  1954-55."  Research  Bulletin,  Vol. 
xxxiv.  No.  1.  National  Education  Association,  1201  16th  St., 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C.  47pp.  Paper.  50c.  Quantity 
discounts. 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 


Pay  attention  to  Dad,  advises  a  booklet  prepared 
by  the  National  School  Public  Relations  Association. 
“He’ll  come  to  class  —  if  you  make  him  feel  welcome. 
He’ll  attend  PTA  —  if  you’ll  make  the  meetings  inter¬ 
esting.  He’ll  dig  into  school  problems  —  if  you  show 
him  how  he  can  help.” 

Working  on  the  sound  assumption  that  every  parent 
has  a  “deep-down”  interest  in  his  child’s  progress  in 
school,  the  booklet  lays  out  the  strategy  by  which 
educators  ho^  to  involve  the  male  parent  in  school 
activities.  Why?  Both  children  and  schools  need  the 
father’s  interest.  “Where  schools  are  concerned,” 
teachers  are  reminded,  “part  belongs  to  Daddy.  He 
pays  the  taxes,  votes  on  school  issues,  influences  com¬ 
munity  thinking.”  Some  of  the  strategies: 

-Father-child  social  at  the  kindergarten  in  the  early 
evening.  'The  ^oup  will  share  refreslunents,  a  short 
movie  on  the  kindergarten  day.  Highhght:  a  child’s- 
eye  portrait  of  Dad  himself. 

—Invite  fathers  with  interesting  jobs  —  policemen, 
photographers,  chemists,  firemen,  etc.  —  to  talk  ateut 
their  own  work  to  their  children’s  classes. 

—Have  first-CTaders  draw  a  picture  representing  their 
fathers  at  work,  then  discuss  it  with  their  fathers  at 
home,  clearing  up  misconceptions,  getting  the  story 
straight.  If  necessary,  a  new  drawing  could  be  made, 
signed  by  both  father  and  child. 

Another  suggestion  made  by  the  booklet  that  is  a 
strictly  masculine  pursuit:  The  elementary  school  prin¬ 
cipal  might  stage  a  smoker  for  the  fathers  in  his  dis¬ 
trict  —  no  women  allowed. 

“Don’t  Discount  Dad.”  National  School  Relations 
Association,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
Paper.  8p.  10c. 

Your  schools  are  what  yon  make  them, 

suggests  Ruth  Garson,  writing  to  parents  about  the 
current  classroom  shortages  in  the  April  Womans 
Day.  Money  is  at  the  root  of  the  problem.  “Who  is 
to  pay  for  the  buildings,  teachers  and  equipment?^ 
she  asks.  'The  answer:  you  as  parent  ana  taxpayer. 
'The  solution,  she  stresses,  is  local  —  “The  capacity  and 
quality  of  schools  in  your  town  is  directly  up  to  you.” 

The  arguments,  for  and  against,  show  why,  for  there 
is  no  set  standard  of  what  a  public  school  should  be 
and  accomplish.  The  reason  people  vote  to  increase 
their  own  taxes  to  pay  for  schools,  says  Miss  Carson, 
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is  obvious:  “The  schools  are  needed.”  Parents  more¬ 
over  count  not  only  classrooms,  but  the  children  in 
them.  “They  want  to  keep  class  sizes  down  so  teachers 
can  have  a  chance  at  individual  instruction,  not  just 
mass  compromise.”  That  means  more  rooms  —  more 
teachers.  They  want  special  services,  too  —  there  is, 
in  fact,  hardly  a  limit  to  what  is  being  suggested  for 
school  and  taxpayers  to  tackle. 

The  reasons  people  vote  against  schools  are  more 
devious,  and  often  not  evident  to  the  voters  them¬ 
selves.  Apathy  is  the  most  common.  It  is  difficult. 
Miss  Carson  points  out,  to  get  worked  up  about  some¬ 
thing  that  will  cost  money,  in  which  you  have  no  im¬ 
mediate  interest.  Politicians  lurk  in  school  woodpiles, 
too,  satisfied  with  the  status  quo,  regardless  of  facts. 
Not  all  politicians,  she  adds,  are  self-serving,  but  many 
don’t  want  to  stick  their  necks  out  by  asking  for  the 
“never  popular  tax  boost.”  Another  underlying  cur¬ 
rent  in  some  towns  is  the  eflFect  of  parochial  schools 
on  public  school  thinking.  Those  who  support  paro¬ 
chial  schools  do  not  want  to  pay  for  public  schools, 
also.  Other  factors:  people  living  on  fixed  retirement 
incomes;  those  up  to  their  chins  in  debt;  old-timers 
with  grown  children.  Add  to  these,  bond  issues,  build¬ 
ing  codes,  tax  variations.  The  result:  not  enough 
schoolrooms  to  go  around. 

Some  communities  will  need  outside  aid  —  state  or 
federal  —  to  build  new  schools.  But  concludes  Miss 
Carson,  it  will  take  informed  citizens  tackling  their 
own  local  problems  to  accomplish  enough  good  schools 
the  country  over.  It  boils  down  to  local  effort:  “What 
do  you  want  for  your  town?” 


•  The  Profession 

Young  teachers  marry  first,  teach  after  they 
have  started  families,  reports  the  National  Education 
Association  in  a  study  or  first-term  teachers.  Almost 
28%  do  not  finish  their  term  of  teaching  until  they 
are  26  years  old  as  a  consequence.  “It  seems  reason¬ 
able  to  conclude,”  says  the  study,  “that  many  who  take 
training  for  teaching  marry  before  finishing  college  or 
very  soon  thereafter,  have  a  child,  and  do  not  start 
teaching  until  the  child  himself  is  old  enough  to  go 
to  school.” 

The  study  also  revealed  that  one  first-term  teacher  in 
four  was  a  man,  that  three  of  every  five  beginning 
male  teachers  were  married. 

The  average  salary  for  beginning  teachers  is  $3235 
—  out  of  which  the  typical  teacher  pays  $65  a  month 
for  room  and  board.  Of  the  married  men,  half  had  no 
funds  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  teaching,  18%  or 
more  were  at  least  $750  in  debt.  But,  adds  the  NEA 
study,  one  old  complaint,  that  the  community  puts  a 
strait  jacket  on  teacmers,  is  seldom  heard  any  longer: 
“Just  a  little  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  respondents 
said  their  personal  lives  were  not  restricted  in  any 
way;  a  little  less  than  one-third  said  their  lives  were 
restricted  but  not  seriously;  only  2.2%  reported  serious 
restrictions  on  their  personal  lives.” 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 

The  qualities  of  a  good  teacher  can  be  meas¬ 
ured  in  terms  of  the  competencies  she  should  have 
to  teach  effectively,  says  President  Albert  N.  Jorgen¬ 
sen,  University  of  Connecticut.  The  underlying  as¬ 
sumption  must  be  that  only  young  people  of  good 
character,  personality,  scholarship  and  aptitude  for 
teaching  should  be  aomitted  to  the  program  of  teacher 
education. 

What  are  these  competencies?  Dr.  Jorgensen,  writ¬ 
ing  in  the  February  Connecticut  Teacher,  lists  the 
foUowing: 

—Competence  in  human  relations.  The  teacher  must 
know  how  to  work  effectively  with  children,  their 
parents  and  other  members  of  the  staff. 

—Competence  in  subject  matter.  Teachers  should 
have  broad  backgrounds  in  many  areas  of  knowledge 
and  human  endeavor.  It  is  out  of  this  broad  cultural 
background  that  specialization  should  grow. 

—Competence  in  methods  and  materials  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  teacher  must  not  only  know  the  subjects  she 
teaches,  but  she  must  know  how  to  work  effectively 
with  youngsters  in  helping  them  to  understand  and 
appreciate  that  subject. 

—Competence  in  professional  improvement  activi¬ 
ties.  Since  teachers  share  so  prominently  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  ciuriculum,  they  should  know  how  to 
participate  in  curriculum  problems  —  they  need  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  total  curriculum  of  the  school,  including 
the  aims  of  education,  the  philosophy  of  education 
and  the  relationships  between  the  various  subjects. 

—Competence  in  community  participation.  The 
teacher  should  understand  the  community  in  which 
she  works,  its  problems  and  resources,  and  participate 
in  its  activities. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“We  Hold  These  Truths  ...”  Commission  on  Educational 
Policy,  California  Teachers  Association,  693  Sutter  St.,  San 
Francisco  2,  Calif.  14pp.  Paper.  Apply.  (A  statement  of  a 
platform  for  public  education  pointing  out  the  tasks  of  the 
public  school.) 


•  Curriculum 

^^Readicnltiire”  in  high  schooi:  High  schools 
cannot  be  content  just  to  improve  poor  readers,  but 
must  help  good  readers  improve  their  skills,  as  well. 
At  Millville  (N.  J.)  high  school,  writes  Principal  Wil¬ 
liam  Williams,  all  students  are  now  offered  a  course 
in  developmental  reading  under  the  title  of  “readi- 
culture.” 

Students  are  tested,  then  begin  reading  improve¬ 
ment  at  their  present  levels.  A  semester  grade  is  giv¬ 
en,  and  a  half  credit  awarded  each  student.  Although 
readiculture  is  not  a  required  course,  no  student  has 
yet  asked  to  be  excused. 

While  the  experiment  is  still  in  its  infancy,  results 
observed  are  significant.  Slow  readers  have  improved 
appreciably;  rapid  readers  have  improved  amazingly. 
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a  report  from  the  59th  Biennial  Convention  ot  the  American  Association 


for  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation,  Chicago,  March  25-29. 


Children’s  diseases  may  be  conquered  in 

the  next  thirty  years,  j)redicts  U.  S.  Surgeon  General 
Leonard  A.  Scheele.  American  children  could  be  vir¬ 
tually  free  of  such  major  causes  of  ill  health  as  dental 
decay,  ear  defects  due  to  streptococcal  infections, 
chronic  nephritis,  tuberculosis,  rheumatic  heart  dis¬ 
ease  and  polio,”  he  said. 

About  a  million  and  a  half  lives  have  been  saved  as 
a  result  of  improved  methods  for  the  treatment  of  such 
diseases  as  influenza  and  pneumonia,  puerpural  sepsis, 
scarlet  fever,  syphilis  and  appendicitis.  This  figure, 
he  added,  does  not  include  tuberculosis. 

The  number-one  cause  of  death.  Dr.  Scheele  re¬ 
ported,  among  children  and  young  people  under  25  is 
accidents.  This  could  be  helped  if  the  ^ucator  would 
use  all  his  imagination  and  ingenuity  in  setting  up  a 
sound  health  program.  Conunon  goals: 

—See  that  as  many  children  as  possible  go  through 
their  school  life  and  into  young  adulthood  protected 
from  infectious  diseases,  or  at  least  their  disabling 
consequences. 

—Give  physical  education  and  recreation  teachers 
continuing  medical  cooperation  and  consultation  for 
children  in  their  programs. 

—Develop  accident  prevention  programs,  including 
prompt  medical  attention  to  accidents  in  the  school  on 
all  educational  levels. 


People  are  judged  by  tbe  way  tbey  look, 

no  society,  even  the  ancient  Greek,  has  placed  more 
emphasis  on  good  looks  than  the  American,  says  Dr. 
Robert  J.  Havighurst.  This  social  pressure  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  to  make  the  most  of  his  physical  appearance, 
combined  with  the  President’s  request  for  the  nation’s 
fitness,  has  placed  physical  education  and  health  high 
on  the  educational  agenda.  The  two  aspects  of  physi¬ 
cal  development  which  are  important  in  the  psycho¬ 
logical  functioning  of  individual  “happiness,’^  Dr. 
Havighurst  says,  are:  the  development  of  the  body  it¬ 
self  in  terms  of  good  health  and  body  ^rformance, 
and  the  right  physical  development  of  the  body  for 
the  sake  of  its  appearance  to  other  people.  Good 
health  and  body  performance  are,  of  course,  the  most 
important. 

Physical  education,  he  summarized,  can  help  the  in¬ 
dividual  in  three  ways  to  obtain  his  goals: 

1.  Help  the  individual  in  putting  the  right  appear¬ 
ance  forward  through  physical  training,  proper  diet, 
cosmetics  and  grooming. 

2.  Help  the  individual  understand  and  accept  in¬ 
evitable  physical  disadvantages  (fat,  big  nose,  reced¬ 
ing  chin,  etc.)  and  to  correct  them  insofar  as  it  is 
possible. 

3.  Help  the  individual  prepare  for  physical  chang¬ 
es  in  the  course  of  physical  growth  and  aging. 


Many  students  have  already  doubled  their  reading 
rates  with  no  loss  in  comprehension. 

“Perhaps  a  long  neglected  area  of  study  is  coming 
into  its  own  and  a  needless  human  waste  will  gradu¬ 
ally  be  eliminated,”  writes  Principal  Williams.  “Our 
pupils  are  ready  to  challenge  our  schools’  critics.  At 
Millville  there  is  a  student  reading  team  ready  to  en¬ 
gage  any  such  critics  in  a  friendly  contest.  Our  bets 
are  on  the  students!” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

"The  Need  for  Realistic  Evaluation  of  Our  Educational  Pro¬ 
gram”  by  Linus  J.  Carleton.  Curriculum  Bulletin,  No.  155. 
School  of  Education,  U.  of  Oregon,  Eugene.  ISp.  Mimeo.  20c. 
(Why  evaluation  cannot  be  avoided.) 

“The  Far  East;  A  Unit  of  Study  for  the  Elementary  and  Junior 
High  School,"  by  Thornas  L.  Weaver.  Curriculum  Bulletin, 
No.  154.  School  of  Education,  U.  of  Oregon,  Eugene.  26p. 
Mimeo.  35c.  (Practical  suggestions  for  teaching  methods  arid 
materials.) 

Strengthening  Family  Life  Education  in  Our  Schools.  Ameri¬ 
can  Social  Hygiene  Association,  1790  Broadway,  N.Y.  19.  185p. 
Paper.  $1.  (Resource  guide  from  the  Midwest  Project  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Association.) 


•  Philosophy  and  Goals 


Industry’s  need  for  tbe  liberal  arts  gradu¬ 
ate  is  as  pressing  as  it  is  for  the  science  or  engineer¬ 
ing  student,  says  Edward  E.  Booher,  Executive  Vice 
President  of  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co.  “Liberal 
arts”  has  come  to  mean  many  things  but  literally  “it 


means  those  studies  dedicated  to  the  education  of 
young  people  preparing  for  business  and  industry. 

“We  have  become  a  nation  of  specialists  and  our 
colleges  and  universities,  instead  of  educating,  have 
tuniM  to  training  specialists  at  the  undergraduate 
level.”  Why  has  this  specialization  come  about?  Mr. 
Booher  cites  two  reasons:  “The  American  obsession 
with  finding  short  cuts  and  the  educator’s  desire  to 
‘process’  enroUees  who  honestly  want  to  be  trained, 
but  who  increasingly,  and  understandably,  recognize 
the  need  for  a  ‘union  card’  —  a  college  degree.” 

Business  too  has  accepted  specialized  training  as  a 
“suitable  substitute  for  a  liberal  education.”  It  is  not, 
says  Mr.  Booher,  and  “it  is  high  time  that  American 
industry  began  to  recognize  the  general  competence 
of  the  generalist.”  What  is  there  in  the  “generalist”  that 
gives  him  industrial  value?  He  is  educated  in  the  full¬ 
est  meaning  of  the  word.  He  has  been  educated  on 
two  levels:  (1)  He  has  a  practical  understanding  of 
modem  technology,  is  able  to  foresee  its  developments 
and  their  economic  and  technological  impact  on  mod¬ 
em  society;  (2)  he  has  been  tutored  in  humanistic 
values.  “\Vhile  his  skills  may  not  be  so  immediately 
applicable  to  a  special  situation  as  those  of  the  en- 
ineer  or  the  accountant,  they  tend  to  be  just  as  fun- 
amental,  carry  him  over  a  wider  range  of  activities, 
wear  out  less  quickly,  and  certainly  make  him  more 
adaptable. 

“His  greatest  skill,”  concludes  Mr.  Booher,  “is 
usually  the  most  fundamental:  He  can  communicate 
in  a  language  that  everyone  understands."* 

Mr.  Booher’s  article  appears  in  the  March  issue  of 
Antioch  Notes. 
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Education  Sununary  •  April  20,  1956 


•  Teaching  methods 


Actings  fosters  interest  in  classics,  an  experi¬ 
ment  currently  underway  in  Connecticut  hopes  to 
reveal.  Using  professional  actors,  the  project,  Assem¬ 
bly  Program  of  Theatre  and  Education,  is  oflFering 
excerpts  from  three  Shakespearean  plays  in  forty-five 
minute  assembly  programs.  A  sense  of  continuity  is 
created  by  a  running  commentary  which  provides 
details  linking  the  scenes. 

The  program,  founded  on  a  nonprofit  basis  by  Miss 
Lyn  Ely  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  National 
Theatre  and  Academy,  is  designed  to  develop  “a 
curiosity,  appetite,  and  appreciation”  for  classical 
drama. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  demonstration  perform¬ 
ances,  a  long-range  plan  will  be  drawn  up  to  carry 
out  the  program  for  a  minimum  of  three  years  at  a 
nominal  cost.  The  programs  will  be  made  available 
not  only  to  a  majority  of  high  schools  in  Connecticut 
and  New  York,  but  to  private  and  parochial  schools  in 
the  two  states  as  well. 


•  Guidance 


Misbehavior  ia  the  classroom  is  generally  of 
a  retaliatory  nature  —  the  child  is  striking  back  at  his 
childhood  society  for  the  low  social  status  it  has  ac¬ 
corded  him,  reports  Glen  R.  Rasmussen.  The  teacher 
consequently  has  three  courses  of  action  open  to  her: 
(1)  send  the  child  from  the  room,  (2)  take  repressive 
measures,  or  (3)  attempt  to  determine  the  causes  of 
the  child’s  low  social  status  and  try  to  remedy  it. 

There  are  various  reasons  why  a  child  is  low-man- 
on-the-classroom-totem-pole,  says  Dr.  Rasmussen.  It  is 
the  teacher’s  job  to  find  out  why  he  is  rejected,  or  be¬ 
lieves  himselr  to  be,  and  then  to  begin  an  action  pro¬ 
gram  that  will  rehabilitate  him.  'The  best  way  for  the 
teacher  to  discover  the  “why’s”  is  to  use  her  ears,  eyes 
and  common  sense,  Dr.  Rasmussen  adds. 

Once  this  child  is  spotted,  what  can  the  teacher  do 
to  help  him  gain  acceptance?  First,  the  class’s  real 
purpose  must  be  determined  —  then  the  child  will  be 
accepted  when  he  helps  the  class  achieve  this  purpose. 
In  theory,  anyway.  Dr.  Rasmussen  says.  Actually,  the 
class  purpose  may  not  be  as  positive  as  the  teacher 
would  like.  In  this  case,  her  preconceived  course  of 
study  may  have  to  be  altered  to  fit  more  closely  with 
the  class  drive  toward  its  own  goal  if  she  wants  to  ac¬ 
complish  her  purposes. 

How  does  the  teacher  determine  what  these  group 
goals  are?  This,  states  Dr.  Rasmussen  is  a  difficult 
task,  and  best  accomplished  when  the  group  is  free  to 
establish  its  own  goals.  If  classroom  goals  are  set 
through  joint  teacher-pupil  planning  “there  is  a  strong 
possibili^  that  the  teacher  s  goals  for  the  group  and 
the  real  group  goals  will  lie  in  the  same  direction.” 

Dr.  Rasmussen’s  article,  “Helping  Children  to  Cain 
Social  Status  in  the  Classroom,”  appears  in  the  Janu¬ 
ary  School  of  Education  Bulletin. 


•  The  Learner 


Bright  students  can  save  a  year  by  going  to 
college  at  the  end  of  their  junior  year  in  high  school, 
notes  Prof.  Quentin  Anderson,  adviser  to  the  Early 
Admission  Program  at  Columbia  University.  Spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Ford  Foundation’s  Fund  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Education,  the  program  was  set  up  in  1951 
with  11  participating  liberal  arts  colleges  to  see 
whether  the  bright  youngster  could  save  a  year  in  high 
school  work  without  su&ring  by  academic  and  social 
standards. 

The  answer  is  yes,  says  Dr.  Anderson,  who  reports 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  original  51  Fund  stu¬ 
dents  at  Columbia  established  records  far  above  those 
of  ordinary  students  who  completed  high  school.  70% 
of  these  students  completing  college  last  fall  are  now 
doing  graduate  work.  ’Their  adjustment  was  excellent 
on  the  whole,  professors  take  meir  presence  in  class 
for  granted  —  many  are  not  even  aware  that  they  are 
there. 

Conclusion:  Underage  students  from  small-town 
high  schools  are  generally  a  poor  risk  while  metro¬ 
politan  high-school  students  are  more  likely  to  be 
better  prepared  —  primarily  because  they  are  exposed 
to  a  wider  variety  of  interests  than  the  small  high- 
school  student. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

"Common  Sense  About  Children’s  Reading”  by  Robert  V. 
Jameson  and  E.  Cillet  Ketchum.  Saturday  Evening  Post,  April 
7,  1956.  The  Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  Independence  Sq.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  5,  Penna.  15c.  (Dispels  fears  about  children’s  reading 
habits,  explains  teaching  methods,  offers  sound  suggestions  for 
helping  slow  learners.  Authors  are  educators.) 


•  Religion,  Ethics  and  Values 

Half  of  America’s  future  leaders  are  now 

trained  in  tax-supported  colleges  and  universities. 
While  all  chiurch-related  and  most  independent  schools 
have  departments  of  religion,  relatively  few  state-con¬ 
trolled  universities  do,  says  Hermon  E.  Womom,  Gen¬ 
eral  Secretary  of  the  Religious  Education  Association. 
Consequently,  he  states,  at  least  50%  of  our  future 
leaders  have  “iittle  opportunity  to  gain  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  our  religious  neritage  at  the  same  intellectual 
level  as  they  may  know  all  other  humanities.” 

The  REA  has  Joined  with  18  Midwestern  state  uni¬ 
versities  in  an  effort  to  correct  this  religious  lack.  To¬ 
gether,  they  have  formed  a  Commission  to  Study  the 
Place  of  Religion  in  the  Curricula  of  State  Universities 
for  the  purpose  of  study  and  research  —  as  well  as 
action  —  directed  at  solving  problems  which  block  the 
teaching  of  religious  heritage  in  tax-supported  higher 
education.  Fifteen  projects  have  been  set  up  al¬ 
ready,  Mr.  Womom  reveals.  Two  of  these: 

—A  legal  committee  of  lawyers  to  identify  and  give 
opinions  as  to  the  legal  status  involving  state  universi¬ 
ties  in  dealing  with  religion. 

—A  committee  to  study  the  validity  of  the  religious 
approach  to  truth  vis-a-vis  the  scientific  approach. 


Education  Summary  •  April 


•  Audio-Visual 


Television  is  doing  a  big  job  in  New  Mexico  — 
teaching  Indian  children  to  speak  English.  Although 
New  Mexico  began  two  years  ago  integrating  Indian 
children  in  to  the  state  public  schools,  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  outlawing  segregation  has  speeded  up 
the  process. 

Indian  children  often  hear  English  for  the  first  time 
when  they  enter  the  first  grade  mong  with  children  of 
Spanish  aescent.  In  the  Southwest  it  has  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  hold  special  classes  for  these  children  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  compete  with  children  who  speak 
English  in  their  homes. 

TV  has  been  an  important  factor  in  helping  these 
children  to  adjust.  So  important  has  it  been,  that  it  is 
now  considered  good  audio-visual  training  for  the  pre¬ 
school  years.  Indian  children  who  have  watched  TV 
are  reported  to  be  much  better  prepared  to  begin 
school  with  non-Indians  than  those  who  have  not. 
Teachers,  working  with  them,  report  an  “astounding 
difference”  —  the  TV-experiencea  children  were  fm:- 
ther  advanced  at  the  start  and  found  it  easier  to  keep 
up  with  new  learning  material. 

Authorities  on  Indian  education  suggest  that  the 
whole  Indian  training  program  might  be  expedited  by 
giving  TV  sets  to  non-English  speaking  families  with 
preschool-age  children,  the  sets  to  be  paid  for  by  the 
elimination  of  the  special  classes. 


•  Higher  Education 


Academic  freedom  and  tennre  disputes 

loomed  as  highly  controversial  matters  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  me  American  Association  of  University 
Professors  in  St.  Louis,  the  first  week  in  April.  Spark¬ 
ing  the  convention  was  the  loaded,  58-page  report, 
prepared  by  a  special  committee  last  fall  on  academic 
freedom.  The  question  involved  was  whether  profes¬ 
sors  have  been  unjustly  discharged  from  their  posts 
for  figuring  in  investigations  into  subversive  groups, 
for  citing  the  Fifth  Amendment  in  refusing  to  answer 
leading  questions. 

The  committee  is  disturbed  at  the  trend  toward 
‘Tcnuckling  under”  to  Congressional  inquiries  and  other 
off-campus  groups.  The  report  maintains  that  profes¬ 
sors  should  be  ousted  only  after  a  “fair  trial”  by  their 
peers,  and  after  they  have  been  found  unfit  to  teach. 
It  states  that  membership  in  a  subversive  group  is  not 
enough  to  warrant  dismissal  —  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  teacher  is  using  his  classroom  to  indoctrinate 
the  students  in  communism. 

The  AAUP  report  asks  also  that  five  colleges  be  cen¬ 
sured  for  firing  professors  without  sufficient  “cause,” 
Other  than  being  investigated.  The  five:  Ohio  State, 
the  University  of  California,  Temple  University,  Rut¬ 
gers  and  Jefferson  Medical  College.  President  Howard 
L.  Bevis  of  Ohio  State  University  retorts:  “In  oiu: 
judgment,  no  party  member  is  fit  to  become  or  to  re¬ 
main  a  professor  in  a  state  university.  This  is  the 
basic  issue.  Upon  it  we  take  ovur  stand.” 
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•  Education  Abroad 


Secondary  school  problems  in  Japan,  foL 

lowing  the  American-suggested  reforms  of  1947,  stem 
chiefly  from  overpopulation  and  the  strained  Japa¬ 
nese  economy,  accormng  to  Mr.  Shisei  lino,  exchange 
professor  at  the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  State  Teachers 
College.  One  of  the  principles  of  the  reform  is  that 
all  children  who  want  a  higher  education  should  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  receive  it,  according  to  their 
ability.  The  result,  Mr.  lino  notes,  has  been  far  from 
satisfactory  —  Japan  has  been  unable  to  build  enough 
high  schools  to  admit  all  applicants.  The  larger  high 
schools  with  a  national  reputation  have  had  to  adopt 
competitive  examinations  for  screening,  and  as  ’a  con¬ 
sequence,  junior  high  schools  emphasize  training  stu¬ 
dents  to  pass  the  entrance  exams.  The  ninth  grade 
particularly,  Mr.  lino  reports,  has  adapted  the  curri¬ 
culum  to  tnis  purpose. 

The  reason  for  this  is  easy  to  understand  if  it  is 
remembered  that  with  relatively  few  high  schools  of 
good  reputation  and  high  prestige,  overcrowded 
Japan  has  more  students  than  it  knows  what  to  do 
with  —  xmless  a  student  graduates  from  a  reputable 
school  he  is  seriously  handicapped  in  getting  a  job. 
Since  the  student  must  live  in  the  school  district  he  at¬ 
tends,  Mr.  lino  points  out,  the  good  high  schools  have 
an  influx  of  students  who  establish  “residence”  with 
relatives  and  friends.  The  situation  has  become  so 
bad  that  some  high  schools  have  personnel  continually 
checking  to  make  sure  that  the  students  actually  live 
where  they  say  they  do. 

The  reform  program  originally  encouraged  high 
schools  to  have  more  than  one  course  of  study  (gen¬ 
eral,  commercial,  technical,  others),  but  it  proved 
costly.  The  management  of  the  school  presents  a 
stumbling  block  to  the  multicourse  school,  since  few 
principals  can  supervise  effectively  what  the  Japa¬ 
nese  high  school  has  become  —  a  combination  aca¬ 
demic  and  vocational  school.  As  a  consequence,  the 
special  or  single-course  high  school  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  experimentally  in  many  of  the  urban  areas. 

‘Troblems  in  the  Secondary  Schools  in  Japan,”  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Teacher  Education  Quarterly  (Conn. 
State  Department  of  Education),  Winter  Issue. 


•  School  Plant 


476,000  new  elassrooms  are  needed  at  a 

cost  of  $16  billions,  reports  the  long-awaited  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education’s  study  on  school  construction. 
These  must  be  finished  by  the  fall  of  1959  if  we  are 
not  to  have  a  serious  classroom  shortage.  This  figure 
comes  close  to  that  of  Secretary  Folsom  (HEW)  in 
the  fact  sheet  accompanying  the  President’s  education 
message  of  January  12.  Reflecting  the  controversy 
over  the  classroom  shortage.  Education  Commissioner 
Samuel  Brownell  states  in  the  foreword  to  the  report, 
“However  you  interpret  the  facts,  it  is  clear  that  mere 
is  a  big  classroom  deficit.  There  will  be  many  class¬ 
rooms  needed  each  year  as  far  as  we  can  see  ahead.” 
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•  Panorama 


•  Connecticut  A  local  theater  in  Hartford  featur¬ 
ing  “rock-and-roll”  sessions,  had  a  recent  teen-age  riot. 
Score:  6  arrested,  100  ejected  from  the  theater.  One 
psychiatrist,  Dr.  Francis  J.  Braceland,  commented: 
rock-and-roll”  is  a  “communicable  disease,  and  an¬ 
other  sign  of  adolescent  rebellion.” 

Illinois  The  Chicago  Board  of  Education  has  ap¬ 
proved  a  new  siuplus  food  distribution  plan  which 
cuts  costs  34%.  It  is  accomplished  by  eliminating 
middleman  services  on  food  that  does  not  require 
refrigeration,  dealing  directly  with  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  in  obtaining  food  surpluses.  Sav¬ 
ings:  $1728  per  month. 

IVcuf  Jersey  The  New  Jersey  Legislature  voted 
last  month  to  increase  cigarette  taxes  from  3c  to  5c 
per  pack.  The  money  will  be  used  to  finance  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  state  aid  for  school  construction.  It  is  de¬ 
signed  to  raise  $12  million  annually. 

JVeic  Yorh  New  York  City  Teachers,  citing  their 
recent  salary  hike  as  “unjust,”  are  buzzing  Mayor  Wag¬ 
ner  s  ear.  Reason:  the  Mayor,  in  adjusting  teacher 
salaries  to  new  state  funds,  did  not  consult  them  in 
allocating  raises  from  the  $21  million  provided  by  the 
Heald  Commission  formula.  Budget  director  Abra¬ 
ham  D.  Beame  says  that  the  Mayor  did  not  receive  the 
Board  of  Education’s  formal  plan  for  specific  teacher- 
increase  requests.  Result:  a  threatened  slowdown,  a 
continuing  boycott  of  extracurricular  activities  spear¬ 
headed  by  the  High  School  Teachers  Association.  At 
last  word,  the  PTA  had  entered  the  fray  —  on  the  side 
of  the  students. 

Washington,  D.  C.  The  Board  of  Education  has 
ordered  an  immediate  top-to-bottom  survey  of  city 
public  school  standards.  Reason:  an  impassioned  plea 
by  a  board  member  that  the  present  “universal  stand¬ 
ard  of  mediocrity  must  not  continue  to  be  the  rule 
in  Washington  schools.” 

District  Engineer  Commissioner  Thomas  A.  Lane  has 
advocated  that  the  Compulsory  School  Attendance 
Law  be  changed  to  enable  school  officials  to  expel  un¬ 
desirable  children  before  they  reach  the  age  of  16. 
“Keeping  some  children  in  school  simply  destroys  their 
value  to  society,”  said  Mr.  Lane.  Reaction  was  swift, 
pertinent,  angry:  “We  cannot  advocate  violation  of 
the  laws  of  common  sense.”  Other  recent  proposals 
made  by  ex-West  Pointer  Lane:  mass  demotion  of  stu¬ 
dents  working  beneath  their  chronological  grade,  aban¬ 
donment  of  coeducational  high  schools,  the  return  to 
harsh  disciplinary  measures  with  expulsion  for  trouble¬ 
makers. 

Soviet  Union  Ivan  A.  Kairov,  Minister  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  has  been  fired  from  his  post.  No  explanations 
given,  although  the  change  presumably  has  to  do  with 
current  campaigning  to  reorient  teachings  on  Stalin 
and  his  ideas.  The  new  Minister  of  Education  is  Prof. 
Evgeny  L.  Afanasenko  who,  until  recently,  had  been  a 
secretary  of  the  Commiuiist  party  in  Moscow. 


IVew  Ciasgroom  Material 


Take  Class  Out-of-Doors  .  .  .  suggests  a  new 
booklet,  Outdoor  Education,  by  Julian  W.  Smith. 
Discusses  importance  of  outdoor  location,  labora¬ 
tories  for  schools,  school  camping,  resources. 
Stressed:  outdoor  education  has  value  in  every 
subject.  Association  for  Health,  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Recreation,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  6,  D.C.  75c.  Quantity  discounts. 

Research  Laboratory  m  Action  ...  is  viewed  in 
The  Scientific  Laboratory.  Free  booklet  tells  of 
research  in  metallur^,  surface  chemistry,  ceramics, 
others  ,  .  .  typical  laboratory  programs  described. 
Write  Ford  Motor  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  2053,  Dearborn, 
Mich. 

Art  Classes  Will  Appreciate  .  .  .  new  film 
release.  Exploring  in  Paint.  Introduction  to  non¬ 
objective  painting  .  .  .  simple  techniques  for  achiev¬ 
ing  surface  effects  in  design  .  .  .  possibilities  of 
free-flowing  paint.  Bailey  Films,  6509  De  Longpre 
Ave.,  Hollywood  28,  Calif.  Rental:  $5. 

Act  It  Out  .  .  .  new  book  by  Bernice  Wells  Carl¬ 
son,  guides  youngsters  in  the  art  of  pantomine, 
charades,  acting.  Simple  directions  given  for 
making  puppets.  For  ages  7-12.  Ulus.  Abingdon 
Press,  810  Broadway,  Nashville,  Tenn.  $2. 

Broaden  Reading  Experiences  .  .  .  with  Secrets 
of  Successful  Living.  Series  of  6  anthologies  for 
CTades  7-12  .  .  .  graded  at  reading  levels.  Selected 
from  Reader’s  Digest  ,  .  .  adapted  for  readability. 
Handbook  include.  From  Reader’s  Digest  Educa¬ 
tional  Dept.,  Pleasantville,  N.Y. 

Seek  Solutions  to  Social  Problems  .  .  ,  through 
use  of  filmstrip  series,  How  Shall  We  Live?  Voice 
recordings  encourage  discussion.  Some  titles: 
“Leading  and  Following,”  “Feelings  About  Others,” 
“Giving  and  Taking  Advice.”  Jam  Handy,  2821 
E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit  11,  Mich.  Series  of  5:  $49. 

Four  New  Viking  Portables  .  .  .  will  interest 
language  arts,  history  classes.  Medieval  Reader, 
ed.  by  James  Bruce  Ross,  Mary  Martin  McLaugh¬ 
lin,  $1.25;  Chaucer,  translated  by  Theodore  Mor¬ 
rison,  $1.25;  Cervantes,  ed.  by  Samuel  Putnam. 
$1.45;  Gibbon,  ed.  by  Dero  A.  Saunders,  $1.25. 
Viking  Press,  18  E.  48th  St,  N.Y.  17. 

Free  Teaching  Aid  for  Homemaking  Classes 
.  .  .  Family  Focus  in  Home  Economics  Teaching 
helps  build  program  which  meets  physical,  social, 
emotional  needs  of  families.  Detailed  descrip¬ 
tions  of  12  learning  situations.  Single  copy  free. 
Quantity  orders,  15c  ea.  American  Vocational 
Association,  1010  Vermont  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washing¬ 
ton  5,  D.C. 

Free  Film  for  Social  Studies  .  .  .  Your  Trip 
Through  the  Suez  Carwl  describes  journey  through 
canal  .  .  .  explains  its  operation,  growing  im¬ 
portance  to  world  commerce  and  U.S.  economy. 
From  Vacuumate  Corporation,  446  W.  43rd  St., 
N.Y.  36. 

Spring  Reading  for  Elementary  Science  .  .  . 
The  Wonders  of  Seeds,  by  Alfred  Stefferud,  ex¬ 
amines  life  cycle  of  plants,  suggests  experiments 
for  young  botanists,  111pp.  Ulus.  Harcourt, 
Brace,  383  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  17.  $2.75. 
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